THE FOUR  GEORGES
sergeant, he suffered no ill consequences from his Jacobit-
ism. Such evidence as exists, not least in contemporary
newspapers, would seem to show that there was more
bitterness in 1715. The groundswell of the troubles of
the previous century was still obvious, and the passions
aroused by the Popish Plot and similar conspiracies had
not yet died down. The severity of the Government
increased, rather than diminished, the agitation. The
Tory leaders were impeached, and the Riot Act of 1553,
which made the wrecking of registered places of worship a
capital offence, was renewed. These measures defeated
their purpose, for Hoffmann, the Prussian Minister, wrote
that the cause of James had made a greater advance in
eight months than in the four years of Tory ministry
in the previous reign.1
During the latter part of June, and the whole of July,
it must have appeared to both Whigs and Jacobites that
a general rising in favour of the Stuarts was imminent.
All over the country magistrates stood aside while mobs
cheered for "No Hanover, no Marlborough, but a Stuart
and a Berwick: Ormonde and no King George". In
particular, there was rioting in Sheffield, Wigan, Staf-
ford, Lichfield, Wolverhampton, Birmingham, Dudley,
Newcastle-under-Lyme, Shrewsbury, Bridgnorth, Wem,
Wrexham, and Bath. Only East Anglia, traditionally
Left in its sympathies, and the Home Counties, overawed
by London, were immune. Had the Government's
opponents possessed a leader worthy of the name to take
advantage of this enthusiasm George would have had to
return to Hanover, but in the end the only purpose
served by the demonstrations was to put the Whigs on
their guard, and to give them time to make their
1 cf. Michael, Prof.: Engliscbe Gescbicbte im i8> Jabrbundert, VoL I, p, 486.